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On the whole, the volume, although unfortunately organized, 
is learnedly written with many a happily turned phrase and many 
a penetrating insight into the depths of politics. All students of 
government will be interested in the author's exploration of 
French political ideas, and in the fragmentary forecast of a fuller 
discussion of systematic political theory, grateful to the his- 
torical critic, more reserved as to the dogmatic philosopher. 

Charles Edward Merriam. 

University of Chicago. 

Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. Pp. 287. 

This book comprises the lectures delivered before Lake Forest 
College on the foundation of the late William Bross and was 
published as Volume VIII of the Bross Library. 

The author characterizes his view in the Introduction as the 
new humanism, "a synthesis of critical idealism and pragma- 
tism." In reading the book one may easily have the feeling that 
in the synthesis pragmatism is more in evidence in the account 
of the will and of the "Primitive" and "Natural" life, while 
idealism is employed more in describing the "Supernatural" and 
the "Universal" life and "The Future of Religion." 

An interesting discussion of the will presents it in two phases. 
In one the will directs the movements of the physical organism 
it inhabits, fashioning tools and machines for the ends of personal 
satisfaction. In the other it chooses between different objects in 
accordance with their value as end. In the manifestation of will, 
even in a young child, thought, feeling, and action are present. 
The will is ever striving for a larger world and fuller life. Faith 
is the subjective experience of this outreaching impulse with the 
assurance of the possibility of its fulfillment. 

In primitive life the range of the will was slight and feeling 
was dominant. In the succeeding stage, the "natural" life, the 
will was expressed in toil in field and shop, in the subjugation of 
animals and the construction of tools. But machines and social 
organization make possible more terrible and destructive wars, 
and other evils. "In this emergency, also, it is religious faith 
which gives man the courage to continue, the hardihood to en- 
dure." 

This breakdown of the natural life did not destroy nor silence 
the will, but drove it to a new form of faith — faith in the super- 
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natural, and in otherworldliness. Christianity was welcomed by 
a world in which both Greek and. Hebrew life despaired of the 
natural and took refuge in the thought of a celestial realm of 
pure Ideas and holy Angels. Medieval Christianity represented 
a developed system for the salvation of the depraved soul of man 
by supernatural grace according to a divine plan of redemption. 
Natural evils, like disease and famine, were only dealt with by an 
attempt to ignore them. There was no effort to understand 
them in any scientific way. The consequence was a heavy 
penalty of suffering and degradation. In the social sphere it 
was unable to establish justice and in reality became "the apol- 
ogist for social injustice" by admonishing subject classes to be 
content with their lot. 

Modern civilization may at first seem to be a relapse into 
naturalism but the author here invokes his Idealism, not without 
evidence of effort, to prove that it is quite beyond naturalism. 
The good which the will now seeks by faith is not merely an 
international society and its welfare but a universal ideal which 
demands "sacrifice of natural interest and individual ambition." 
Only religious faith can give the modern man courage to realize 
this universal life. The fundamental principles of Christianity 
constitute a religion such as is the only means of making the 
human will equal to its task. These principles concern the char- 
acter of God, the belief in immortality, and the realization of a 
Spiritual Community. 

The author makes an impressive statement of the function of 
natural religion in sustaining the faith of man in the enterprises 
projected and carried on by the will. He recognizes the exten- 
sion of the same principle as a feature in modern religion, for 
example, in the triumphs of science over disease and famine and 
in the widening sphere of democracy and internationalism. From 
this standpoint he makes sound criticisms of medieval other- 
worldliness and mysticism. He recognizes that, "man's gods 
have been constructions of his imaginative intelligence, given 
objectivity by an effort of his own will." Immortality is con- 
ditioned by devotion to social ends, and the spiritual community 
is made up of all the saints who are living, together with those 
who are remembered or whose influence is felt. 

Beyond this, the attempt to give further metaphysical reality 
or authority to modern religious faith does not seem entirely 
convincing. The author is not, therefore, quite able to conclude 
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that a religion of science and democracy is the final form of re- 
ligion because it is consciously open to growth and to fuller 
spiritual values. Perhaps a firmer faith in the spiritual values of 
our growing social order would also have prevented even the sug- 
gestion in the last pages of a new development through com- 
munications from the other world as claimed by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The book is a clear, comprehensive, scholarly work, involving 
much labor and thought, and presented to the reader without the 
scaffolding and by-products of footnotes and references. 

E. S. Ames. 

University of Chicago. 

Philosophical Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton. 
By former Students. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1917. $2.00. 

This volume consists of twenty-two essays in the fields of 
psychology, epistemology, religion, ethics, and the history of 
philosophy. Unlike "Personal Idealism," "The New Realism," 
and "Creative Intelligence," it is not a carefully planned effort 
in co-operative thinking, but the essays are separate and inde- 
pendent, held together mainly by the tie of personal allegiance 
to Professor Creighton as teacher. In spite, however, of cer- 
tain discrepancies in principle as well as in detail, there is a thread 
of philosophical unity which runs through the greater part of the 
book. Most of the essayists adopt the general standpoint of the 
Critical Philosophy, and are critical rather than constructive. 
Along with an explicit appreciation of the work of other philo- 
sophical schools, there goes a fairly general agreement that Abso- 
lute Idealism is too transcendental, that Neo-Realism is without 
inner light and serves only to emancipate from the premises of 
traditional British dualism, and especially that Pragmatism and 
Instrumentalism are excessively biological, even excessively 
mechanical, in their viewpoint, and cannot consistently do justice 
to ethical and social values, or to the intellectual life in its higher 
reaches. On the constructive side, emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of a new synthesis of voluntarism and intellectualism, 
and upon the importance of social, as well as of biological cate- 
gories. 

Considered as a whole, the importance of the book for the 
student of ethics is slight. Most of the essayists are interested 
chiefly in other fields of investigation, and come in contact with 



